The First Ten Years of the Foreign Office
the great nation he ruled would not so far disgrace themselves as to throw away the facilities provided by the American War for a French attack on Great Britain. Opportunism and diplomacy were as much convertible terms in the eighteenth century as they had been in the age of Machiavelli or of Alberoni. No surprise, therefore, was felt by Fox when, a little later, Vergennes himself proposed that England and France should cooperate against Russian aggression in the Near East.
The reasons that closed our first Foreign Secretary^ ears against any suggestion of united action abroad by the two Governments were those for which he condemned Pitt's Commercial Treaty of 1786. That instrument and the discussions caused by it crucially illustrate the fundamental differences of foreign policy between Pitt and Fox. They also show incidentally, but most instructively, the distinction to be drawn in the Whig attitude towards monarchical and republican France respectively. The idea of such a treaty originated, in 1769, with Shelburne. That was enough to call forth the opposition of Fox and of the other Whigs. The notion of our nearest Continental neighbour being our natural and inevitable enemy had been combated by no one more strongly than by Shelburne during the negotiations for the Peace of Versailles. For in 1783 the French ministers had been ready to conclude with the English an arrangement which would practically have secured Free Trade between the two countries. Its formal ratification in 1786 was effected by Eden's agency and constitutes Pitt's chief achievement in legislation.*
* From the English trading privileges in India recognised by this treaty, it is known as the Bengal Convention.
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